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being appropriated by the State. The Bank had by now defin-
itely accepted the position of keeper of the central reserve and
used its discount rate to control gold movements, but the
arrangement of 1900 provided that all profits made upon a
discount rate of more than 3! per cent, should accrue to the
State. In many countries central banks have been prevented
from making profits out of high discount rates.

Holland

In Holland the final disappearance in 1819 of the old Bank
of Amsterdam, founded early in the seventeenth century, had
been preceded in 1814 by the establishment of the Bank of the
Netherlands, which at that date became the only note-issuing
bank in Holland. No other note-issuing bank could be set up
except by special law. The capital, which was increased by
stages from 5 million florins to 20 million florins, was held by
the public, but the chief officers were appointed by the State.
The Bank's chief business was from the beginning to issue notes
in the discount of bills and in loans, and its control of credit
throughout the country was exercised by means of changes in
the discount rate. In 1884 ^e Bank was required to hold a
metallic reserve of 40 per cent, against its notes and deposits
together, and although this requirement was suspended in
1914 the rule has generally been observed.

Holland, since she adopted the gold standard in 1877, has,
like Great Britain, maintained a free market for gold with a
remarkably small gold reserve compared with that held by
other European countries. But Amsterdam has not been called
upon to support anything like the volume of international
transactions carried by London.

Switzerland

Switzerland, being a confederation of separate States, was,
like the United States, very late in establishing a centralized
banking system; indeed the history of banking in Switzerland
bears several resemblances to that of the United States. Bank-
ing institutions of a private nature existed in the large cities